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DEAR READERS 


Hey all and welcome to the first edition of DTI 
as an Official fan club e-zine. Yes we’ve come 
a long way since May 2003...and so have The 
Vines. 


Now as a trio, the band has just released their 
third aloum, Vision Valley. A raw, assaulting 
and reflective collection of tracks that will prove 
the band are back with a vengeance. After a 
well deserved hiatus, the band have delivered 
what fans have been patiently waiting for and 
believe me, it was definitely worth the wait. 


In this e-zine (now a quarterly downloadable 
pdf), read our DTI review of Vision Valley, as 
well as a review from their devoted fans. This 
issue also features an article from ex-Kerrang 
writer, Joss Hutton. Joss gives us the low down 
on the first Kerrang interview with Craig Nicholls 
back in 2002. It is a very interesting read and 
pretty much comes full circle to explain Craig’s 
behaviour during their last Kerrang interview. 


Top that off with some cool new photos and 
there you have it! 


Of course DTI is a fan club for fans by fans, 
so if you’d like to contribute photos, news or 
articles for the zine, please contact us. 
Thanks and enjoy our first official edition. 
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Hamish Rosser reports, “I was 
out in some big surf [a few] 
weeks ago and got absolutely 
slammed into shallow water over 
a sand bank. The result is that 
I've torn two ligaments in my 
left knee and will have to hobble 
around for the next six weeks 
wearing a knee brace and 
undertake physio therapy. Not 
the end of world but a pain in the 
arse. I've torn my medial and 
ruptured the posterior cruciate 
ligament but don't need surgery 
at this point. Apparently I'll be 
OK without a functional PCL, but 
I might end up walking like an 
emu with a knee that bends 
backwards. Wouldn't that be 
cool?” 


ROSSER IN EMU 
STYLE BACKWARDS 
LIMB SHOCKER ! 


“Wouldn't it be ironic if we had actually signed with EMU 
and not EMI taking into account the predicament | now 
find myself in? Just take some time out to imagine that.” 
(Shakes head with puzzled eyes) 


Vision Valley 


“Arguably their 
best album yet. 


Let the comeback 
begin..." NME 


"Vision Valley" Limited 
Edition CD/DVD 


Australian Limited Edition CD includes a 
DVD containing all previous videos, the 
new video for Gross Out and a studio walk 
through with producer Wayne Connolly. 
The DVD is PAL, region code 0. 


‘Gross Out’ single and ‘Don’t 
Listen to the Radio’ single 

Digital Download only, via iTunes 
as well as other major digital outlets. 


Disc 1: CD ALBUM 


Disc 2: DVD 

1. Highly Evolved 2. Get Free 
3. Outtathaway 4. Homesick 
5. Ride 6. Winning Days 

7. Gross Out 

8. Studio Walkthrough 


HMV Playlist CD 


Compilation CD includes the track, “Nothins' 
Comin’.” The Playlist CDs are FREE in-store 
along with album listed in HMV's New Music 
and Essential Releases sections. 
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Bee ASE DK Foiebto taki 


(International 3-Track) single 
Single available April 8th 


Label: Engine Room 


Vapi 


61. Don’t Listen to the Radio 2:10 
"2. Give Up, Give Out, Give In 3:04 

3. Don't Listen to the Radio 

(Instrumental) 2:11 


DON'T“LISTEN TO THE RADIO 


The stunning new single 
due for May release 


For this video the band will be animated by Olivier Gondry, who directed “Ride” 
and “Winning Days,” using the age old stop motion (frame by frame) technique. 
The band shot raw footage to send to him as a guide. From there Gondry will 
make the magic happen on a miniature stage with miniature Vines playing 
miniature instruments. It is not certain whether or not Gondry will use marionettes 
like Team America or plasticine or GI Joe-type dolls. Could an MTV Video 
Award be in the band’s future? 


Don't Listen to the Radio 


Gross Out (color version) 


This video was shot in about three hours in The Vines 
usual rehearsal studio in Sydney's inner west. It was 
filmed on old school 16mm cameras by Josh Logue 
of Mathematics. 


dreamintheinsane.com/grossout.html 
Gross Out (dirty version) 


dreamintheinsane.com/grossoutbw.avi 


Don’t Listen To The Radio 


dreamintheinsane.com/dittrvideo.wmv 


dreamintheinsane.com/vvacc.rm 


* Vines Podcast 
y dreamintheinsane.com/promopod.avi 
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OW I'VE GIVEN IT UP 


| don’t even want to think about it. Paying music journalism, that 

is. Y’know, the whole enchilada: the transparent lies, blatant 
stupidity, and rampant cronyism of al those smug motherfuckers, 
who are becoming ever-more desperate in trying to maintain 
some kinda gravy train of pop consensus (pile ‘em high, you can’t 
escape), via the latest version of The Bay City fucking Rollers, 

or some inspiration-less assholes with asymmetrical fringes. 
Things generally only happen in music journalism for two reasons. T 
And they be expedience, and ignorance. 


But me? | looves the rock’n’roll! From ‘20s jazz songs about reefer 
and how great it is to be a bull dyke, thru the diriest, nastie 
tender-ooniest, and most downright soulful music of the next 80-odd years, I’m right there. 
Shit, “Hey Ya” is a great record, but so is “I'll Cry” by the Reigning Sound, and Clinic’s last ‘un - t 
all came out in the same year. There’s ALWAYS too much to listen to. And | haven't even mentione 
12-year-old Troy Hess's immortal country weeper, “Please Don’t Go Topless, Mother”. That partic’lar 
slice of deranged genius was new to me last year, but made in ’56 — but I’m a 21st century guy,so who 
gives a fuck when it was made? Right? 
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Anyway, I'd started my first fanzine on the school 
photocopier some 16 years earlier, and at the ripe 
old of 30 | found myself having done pretty much 
everything you could do in the music world — well, 
without ever really getting paid for it. After all, it’s 
the DOING IT that counts. 

Since the age of 16, I’d run a record label, 
successful DJ/band club nights, wrote aloums and 
singles, played gigs all over the UK and Europe, 
and edited a glossy quarterly rock’n’roll mag that 
sold over 5,000 copies of each ish around the 
globe. 

During this time I’d worked in a white goods shop, 
restaurant kitchen, doorknob factory, insurance 
company, deli, public library, and finally as a sub- 
editor (which at least kept my mind occupied 9-5, 
unlike the other jobs). 


Wait, I’m getting there ... 


So when a good friend sent me a CDR of what 
was to be The Vines’ debut 45 for his label, | was 
plain knocked out. “Hot Leather” — phew! Some 
kinda primal whampum ... And, as lady luck would 
have it, I’d just been asked to write for Kerrang! 
by its editor, to broaden out their coverage of 
rock’n’roll (| thought “What the hell ...”). 
At that point, | knew about Craig’s prodigious talent 
(all those demos!), the big rekkid deal, being sent 
to LA, and the problems they'd had there. I’d been 
told a little about Craig’s background and figured 
that, well, music was the only thing which really 
meant shit to me at his age, too. So I’d have been 
equally fucked-off with a lotta the stuff that the 
whole big bucks deal entailed - removal from your 
creative environment / family / neighbourhood, the 
producer changing your sound, and inter-band 
relationship stresses, not to mention all the 
assholes who suddenly wanna be your friend... 


Shit, that bushel of worries would test anyone’s 
noggin, and more than a little ... 


And then | read THAT Vines piece in the NME. 
Y’know, the one which had a subtext that effectively 
said ‘Craig is mad, bad and in danger of a very 
early death (like a certain Washington State native)’. 
| saw that this rat-mean NME piece was by a guy 
who I'd had a run-in with the previous year, when 
I'd been invited to write some stuff for ‘em (| 
thought, “What the hell ...”). 

To cut a long story short, | knew the fix was in on 
my NME ‘career’ before I’d even filed my first live 
review. The singer of the band | was covering told 
me that the NME dude used to be their biggest 
fan, but had cut ‘em dead when he’d moved on 
from the fanzine world. | filed a positive piece (hey, 
it was a great gig) and then the NME guy suggested 
| change my ‘good’ live review, to say that the 
band “weren’t doing anything new” ... | said I’d 
found another mag for the piece, named his old 
fanzine, and called him an asshole. 

Well, I'd got to 30 without writing for the NME, and 
all they'd done is confirmed what I’d always thought 
about ‘em ... 


OK, where was I? Oh, yeah ... so this Vines piece 
in the NME pissed me right off. It was the worst 
piece of sensationalist, know-nothing music 
journalism I'd seen in a while, and that’s despite 
plenty of boneheaded competition from around 
the globe. | even heard reports that this NME 
journo was being such an asshole during the 
interview, he caused a stressed-out Craig to have 
a panic attack, and break a tape recorder - and 
then he wrote it up! 


It seemed obvious to me (and | ain’t no Einstein, 
Eisenstein, or any deceased brains trust type 
o’fella, just for the record) that this NME guy had 
never played in a band / been creative, or even 
REALLY (y’know, like a human being) considered 
the fundamental questions any journo would ask 
someone who, like, writes their own songs — 
frinstance, why and how does Craig make his 
music? | mean, that’s the basics of the JOB, rite? 
Well, it seemed that the NME cock-knocker never 
remotely considered the VERY REAL stresses 
involved in, one minute, being a suburban teen 
who feels like they don’t really fit in, and can only 
finding an outlet in music. Then, a few months 
later, touching down in LA, where you’re gonna 


be groomed to be the next mega-profitable ‘radio- 
friendly unit-shifter’. 

| read other reports on the Vines, and they parroted 
the NME line, with not one journo asking why 
Craig was pissed off, or showing any insight 
whatsoever. The ignorant wankers 


So then | asked Kerrang!’s features editor if | could 
do a piece on ‘em, and he told me the Vines were 
“shit”. Well, OK ... 


But then | saw The Vines live, at a 200-capacity 
pub in North London, and they blew my fucking 
socks off. Jeez, | mean, it isn’t every day that you 
get to hear, effectively, a band’s first two albums, 
and every track be a winner — gobsmacked hardly 
covered it. Craig’s prodigious creative flow, and 
natural balance between what he did/didn’t know 
he was doing onstage added up to juicy r’n’r 
abandon writ large — well, no more than 5’ 6” of it, 
but you gets the idea ... That’s the essence of all 
great r’n’r, y know? The feeling like you get from 
a Chuck Berry record and a cold beer on a hot 
day, a spot of Motown at a boring family wedding, 
or a really fucked up blast of something white hot, 
when off yer ‘ead. THAT FEELING! Twas very, 
and | mean VERY great ... 


OK, to cut a long story short, when The Vines 
started picking up press, the features ed at Kerrang! 
suddenly changed his mind — he told me to get 
“the real story”, and find out “what Craig’s REALLY 
like”. 

Happy as a pig in shit, but scared shitless (like a 
pig in a sausage factory, natch), | then got sent to 
LA on my first paid music beano — for the weekend. 
Had to arrange time off the dayjob, taking a half- 
day on Friday, and ensuring that | got back on 
Monday morning to, a) do some freelance TV 
reviews to pay my credit card bill, and then b) go 
to work all day. Pooped ain’t the word fer how | 
felt when | got back, but that’s a whole ‘nother 
story ... 

Anyway, Craig and me, we got on like a small 
shed on fire, and chatted for an hour and a half, 
the first one on tape, then just shooting the breeze 
— he later told one of The Vines’ managers that it 
was the best interview he’d ever done. That was 
nice, probably not true, and it probably said more 
about the journos who’d mentally prodded him 
previous to yours truly, than of my talents. But a 
nice thing to hear, all he same. He’s a good lad. 
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$0000, moving swiftly along ... here’s the rub: it 
was the ORIGINAL version of my Kerrang! article 
that Craig saw, and why he later boycotted the 
magazine, just as The Vines’ debut went up into 
the charts. Y’see, I’d had a baaad feeling summat 
was amiss when the ill- organised features ed had 
called-in my 2,000-word feature about the LA trip 
two weeks early, and then asked for a 60% rewrite, 
IN AN HOUR, WHILE | WAS STILL AT WORK! 
Being a kinda industrious guy, | did my best, but 
figured that, one way or the other, both mine and 
Craig’s tits were gonna be put through the wringer, 
as I'd surmised from this idiot’s swingeing changes 
that the article didn’t exactly toe the K! party line 
(aka, the NME manifesto, etc, ad nauseum) ... 


Right, so here’s my transcription of the first hour 
of what me and Craig talked about, which | did re- 
edit at the time, while transcribing it, so as to make 
head or tail of a pleasantly meandering 
conversation — shifting the odd full paragraph to 
remove repetition of themes (conversations are 
kinda spiral, don’t you think?). Simple editing, such 
as taking out the looong pauses, and one word 
answers. We had a talk, right, not just an interview 
— shit, he’d already GOT the job!! 


‘It was the worst 
piece of . 
Sensationalist, 
know-nothing music 
journalism I’d seen 
IN a WHILE’ onthenve 


This interview was conducted in The Vines’ 
backstage caravan at the Coachella Festival in 
California, one sweaty afternoon, just as “Highly 
Evolved” and “Get Free” had been released in the 
US. Only Craig and myself were present. 


Vines transcription: 


| know you're into skateboarding, did that come 
before music? 


“Well, | used to listen to music when | was 
skateboarding. Like, | knew music existed. Even 
though | knew | could sing when | was younger, 
| thought listening to music was such a lame thing. 
And now | think music’s the greatest thing. It was 
only when | was in high school that | connected 
with the fact that music could be created by an 
individual or a group of people and it was so 


inspiring.” 


Your dad had a band named The Vynes in the 
60’s, did he ever play around the house when 
you were growing up? 


“Yeah, he played guitar and he sang. My mom got 
me a nylon-string, acoustic guitar from someone 
at her work and my dad taught me the 12-bar 
blues — | can’t remember if | asked him to, just 
him sitting me down, teaching me. | just kept 
practising and it was fun, just having this sound 
coming out of these six little strings — it was a 
mental adventure.” 


So what was the first record that made you 
realise the power of music? 


“It was Nevermind, Nirvana’s second album. | think 
| was 15 or something, like in tenth grade. | just 
got it and listened to it and thought it was amazing. 
It just got me into music — it was so creative and 
so powerful. It was just, like, the best music I’d 
ever heard and music became a serious thing for 
me then. And then there was an Australian band 
called You Am | around the same time, | just loved 
them. So, like You Am | were the great band and 
| loved Nirvana, got into The Kinks and there was 
another Australian band called Ratcat. 
Also, my dad had half The Beatles’ records so, 
when | went through them, it was just the coolest 
thing. They had this drive, were talented and just 
wanted to keep doing things — being the people 
who they were, instead of what others wanted 
them to be. They had the confidence, the brains 
and everything.” 


So when you started making music, did you 
just put two and two together, thinking “I’m 
gonna do it!” 


“Yeah, if | may be so bold to say it. Like, | was 
kinda lazy, basically, when | was a teenager. | 
kinda wanted to do something and | didn’t know 
what it was. | didn’t really wanna get a job ‘cause 
| didn’t fit in and | just wasn’t interested in being 
involved in any type of crowd at school. | just 
started playing with a couple of friends and we 
could barely play our instruments, but it was fun. 
| think boredom had a lot to do with it. We did a 
few cover songs of You Am | and Nirvana but we 
weren't trying to start a band. The songwriting, 


that really blew my mind when listening to music. 
Then | started writing my own songs and thought 
‘Wow, it’s unlimited, you can create anything you 
want!” 


So what did you think of the first song you 
wrote? 


“It was pretty dodgy, pretty basic — the lyrics were 
really dumb and nonsensical. We’d been jamming 
once a week and, at a slow but steady pace, | 
wrote some songs and we tried to record them on 
a little boom box. We got some tapes out and 
played a few little pubs, to like 20 people, but we 
mostly concentrated on recording and the 
songwriting, which progressed. We got really 
inspired and | became driven by it. After we had 
a dozen good songs, | was like, ‘I want to write 
more. | want to make an album’ but you can’t go 
in and do it just like that. | was just sitting round, 
writing songs and | wanted it to be really good - 
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an album not an E.P. first because that’s the kind 
of band we are. | wanted it to be a serious piece 
of work.” 


Were you amazed by your progress? 


“Yeah, | just kept going and writing more and more. 
I’ve got all these half songs at the moment — new 
songs and old songs — we've got a lot of stuff. It’s 
really exciting for me, just the idea that you can 
write a song about anything — say whatever you 
want, phrase it however you want and put a lot of 
different sounds in it. There’s lot of different 
possibilities if you approach it, like, as an artist — 
| did graphic design for a year and then fine art — 
and | just love making songs. It’s a really positive 
thing - well, | think it is - and | reckon it just comes 
out of boredom. | just wanna make each song the 
first thing that’s important and I’m really serious 
about it.” 


Did this creative drive come from wanting 
something just for yourself, when you didn’t 
fit in as a teenager? 


“Yeah, | didn’t like school, it was just too much 
information. As soon as | got into music, a lot of 
things made sense and it just felt really good, 
y'know?” 


Are you worried about forgetting some of your 
unrecorded songs, if you don’t play them? 


“Yeah, | feel like I’m just losing songs. We love 
playing onstage, it’s always been part of the band, 
but we’ve always had more focus on what an 
album can be — the whole feeling of the songs 


and the overall effect, how it runs together, how 
many different places it can go. An album’s just a 
big puzzle, like a painting that you look at for hours 
on end. | just don’t wanna forget anything, although 
| have a lotta stuff just demoed on guitar. With the 
first album, all my energy was focused on the 
songwriting, it was really important. We had around 
30 songs to choose from for the first one. Some 
of the songs on the first album are, like, a few 
years old.” 


Have you done any demos on the road? 


“I did one the other night and I’m so excited 
because | think the song’s so much more mature. 
You can’t do much about it on the road, it’d be too 
much work to go in and record, say, another 15 
songs which we thought were really good. It’s a 
lot of work just getting them right. I’m really looking 
forward to doing them, | think the lyrics are a lot 
better. I’m just trying to keep focused on that ‘cause 
that’s what the band has always been about — 
moving forward and progressing, producing good 
art. I’m also influenced by Salvador Dali — | did 
graphic art and then fine art, which was totally 
free, but with music | can have more of these crazy 
ideas!” 


Do you think the way the music industry 
operates — usually, an album every two years 
or something - works against the speed of your 
songwriting? 


“Yeah, | wish it was different and maybe it can be. 
It’s different for every band but it depends what 
you wanna do. Some bands just love the stage 
and then they go record an album in a few days 
or a week, and get back out there. With us, | feel 
at home in the studio, there’s so much room for 
improvement and creativity there. Being on stage 
is fun but it can only mean so much - it’s great 
and then it’s over. You can have vivid memories 
of being on stage but if you record a song, it affects 
you more and also allows the song to come through 
clearer. At the moment, we just try to chill out, take 
it easy, play and let people know about this aloum. 
I’m really proud of the first one. 

The year before we made the album, | was on 
such a roll. | was going and getting the drums and 
bass down onto the eight-track at the rehearsal 
room, then just taking it home and doing the guitars 
and vocals. Not including the album, I’d say I’ve 


got around 40 songs and demos for around 30 of 
them. 

With the next album, | want to have, like, some 
high production and then some really lo-fi stuff 
and mix it up.” 


Well, Highly Evolved is a really mixed set - do 
you think people will have a problem with the 
fact that it features balls-out rockers and 
ballads? | mean, Led Zeppelin’s albums always 
did! 


“Yeah! Well, | don’t really think about it too much. 
What really attracted me about playing in a band 
is that you get to do what you want and express 
the way you feel. The album is what The Vines 
are — all different influences. For me, | like rock 
music, | like country rock and I'll let the songwriting 
dictate the kind of vibe or style of music. It’s like, 
‘this song should have distortion in the chorus’ or 
‘this would sound good if there were no drums in 
this verse.’ 

When I’m writing, I’m always trying new 
arrangements. It’s like you've got to satisfy yourself 
first before you can even try to turn anybody else 
onto it. We can’t change the album — there’s hard 
rock ‘n’ roll and really punky stuff but we listen to 
The Beach Boys as well. | hope that people, if 
they’re into one thing or the other, can just open 
their minds. We just feel that it’s possible to try 
anything — if it didn’t work, you wouldn’t hear it. 
We’ve been lucky because the band, musically, 
has a really good understanding.” 


With your songwriting, do you bring a tune to 
the band fully formed or get help with the 
arrangements? 


“Well, 90% of the time, the arrangement’s all there. 
Other times, people have cool ideas — whether it'll 
be about the arrangement or singing a different 
line. | do most of the songwriting. For instance, 
when we were recording ‘Homesick’, in the middle 
section, | was doing all these low harmonies and 
Patrick figured out a little melody and Rob [Schnapf, 
producer] helped out. We all work as a team. 
Patrick, Rob and me, we have our ideas and put 
‘em together, although I’m usually really stubborn 
about what | want.” 


“Not including the 
album, I’d say I’ve 
got around 40 
Songs and demos 
for around 30 of 
them.” 


The album took nearly six months to record, 
did you change your mind a lot in the studio 
and was it pretty liberating to be able to do 
that? 


“Yeah, it was. We re-recorded a couple of tracks 
at the end but most of them came together easily, 
even though it wasn’t, like, bang, bang, bang. It 
maybe took a week and a half to get three full 
tracks done — we did Highly Evolved, Autumn 
Shade and Out Of The Way first. We ended-up 
doing 1969, the last track on the album, right at 
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the end of the recording.” 
Well, the whole album flows really well... 


“That was the intent because we knew that we 
had all these different types of songs. | really love 
piecing it together a certain way - just like the 
impact it can have. It’s really meant to be about 
constantly moving forward.” 


Another thing is that the album still sounds 
Australian, despite being produced by an 
American and recorded in L.A. | mean, Aussie 
bands always seem to have taken the best of 
British and American music, put something 
unique into the mix, and ended-up with the 
best of both worlds — like AC/DC and You Am 
I, you couldn’t think they were from anywhere 
else. | think Rob’s production still reflects 
that... 


“Yeah it does. | was anxious about working with 
a producer and we knew Rob had done Beck’s 
stuff, which was great and exciting. At the same 
time, | was like ‘we record ourselves the whole 
time and we don’t wanna get changed around.’ 
But that’s exactly right, what he did. He didn’t 
change it much. Everything is there. Sunset Sound 
was Rob’s choice of studio, | think. | found out that 
Rob’s recording technique wasn't too different 
from mine — of course, he has a lot more knowledge 
and a lot bigger scale — but the songs just stand 


TS Fe ony bs | 


on their own. I’ve always found it interesting, the 
production side of it. | had a four-track and then 
an eight-track.” 


Were you ‘Homesick’ when you were recording 
the track itself? 


“| don’t think | was. | was just too on edge, really 
hyper about making the album ‘cause | knew it 
was coming together so well.” 


To me, the lyrical themes on the album seem 
to be making your own space in the world or 
expressing a longing to be somewhere better... 


“Exactly. That's what it is — escapism. In the songs, 
that idea might be aggressive sometimes but 
there’s other stuff to balance it out. | just wanna 
move forward. | don’t wanna, like, get messed-up 
— | wanna be an artist, not a rock star. Like, | don’t 
drive a car, | just listen to music — I’ve got a bit of 
the hippy in me, | suppose. | just want to be free 
to create stuff which keeps my mind occupied. 
See, it’s the drive which is as important as the 
actual lyrics and the sound. At the same time, like 
most people, there’s a part of me which goes ‘fuck, 
| don’t wanna do that, | wanna sleep.’ 


Moving to LA, was that an opportunity for you 
to create your own space? 


“Well, we’re only staying here because of the band, 
and it’s near Capitol. We’re kinda based here, | 
guess. | don’t really consider LA to be my home, 
it’s just my temporary home. Y’know, it’s handy to 
get the sleeve for the aloum worked out - it’s a 
painting | did. | had a specific idea or a vision and 
| spent a lot of time on it. | did the painting on the 
cover of the ‘Highly Evolved’ single — that wasn’t 
intentional, | just had it. They asked if | had anything. 
Dali is, by far, my favourite visual artist. Again, I’m 
as much inspired by his drive and ambition - the 
work is the result of doing your own thing.” 


Have your folks been out to visit you yet? 


“No, | don’t really think it’s the place for parents. 
[Laughs] | like the weather and | like the good 
food, the skating areas and there are some good 
venues, cool bands and good people. | was skating 
the other night, when we had a break. | was on 
the bus and just got out, in the parking lot. | just 


got a new board about a week ago.” 

So far, the singles released from the album 
have been the rockier tracks, what about a 
ballad? Have the label got any plans? 


“| don’t know if there’s a plan. The next one will 
be ‘Outtatheway!’, another fast one, then the fourth 
one I’m thinking we’ll do ‘Autumn Shade’ or 
something like that. We really wanna do that 
because it’s part of our thing. | feel pretty confident 
about us getting to put out one of the ballads. As 
far as music TV goes, | think ‘Autumn Shade’ or 
‘Country Yard’ hold more visual possibilities than 
the fast tunes. With ‘Outtatheway!’, we’re gonna 
have our version of ‘Ms Jackson’ as the b-side, 
which is really slow and acoustic — it’s got piano 
on it.” 


| know you listen to a lot of different stuff, Ms 
Jackson was a great tune to go “Right, I’m 
having that!” 


“Yeah! [laughs] 
End of Part One. 


OK, so here’s version of my Kerrang! piece, as 
originally submitted, before they butchered it, even 
though the original bears the hallmarks of blind 
panic, too much coffee, not enuff sex, fried egg 
sandwiches, and trying to nail summat first time 
out the gate on an overnight jag, cos your 
deadline’s been moved up two whole weeks, to 
the following Monday. 

Craig’s quotes had to be chopped to fit, and | 
thought | made an OK job of getting his POV 
across, but | dunno, I’ve written better. Exhausted 
and very stressed, when stuck for the thematic 
flow of the piece, | ran through the tape and used 
quotes not included in the transcript above — nope, 
| didn’t make any of this up, folks. In short, it doesn’t 
swing too good, but what the fuck, it’s honest. 


Right now, | suggest you take a break - have a 
soda, or summat for that twitch. And then read on, 
if you ain’t bored yet ... 


Oh, yeah, don’t nobody sue me over this shit. | 
haven't got any money, and if | was even remotely 
loaded, you’d be taking nutritious ciggies and 
health giving buckets of espresso out of my future 
children’s mouths. So there ...On with the show 


‘HOT LEATHER, BURNING 
ASPHALT AND SALVADOR 
DALI’ 


The Vines are the most talked-about band of the 
year and, for once, you can believe the hype... 


To the south of L.A., past Disneyland and through 
the cultural wasteland of Orange County lies the 
nondescript city of Irving, which is surrounded by 
dusty hills that shimmer in the unrelenting heat. 
In a backstage trailer at The Verizon Wireless 
Amphitheatre, under the merciless Southern 
Californian sun, right next to the Wildrivers water 
park, The Vines are readying themselves for a 
prestigious spot on the second stage of L.A. 
alternative radio station KRROQ’s 10th Annual 
Weenie Roast festival, which has attracted a 
capacity crowd to see the likes of Papa Roach, 
System Of A Down and The Strokes. 
The Australian quartet know that the heat is on, 
in more ways than one, as they must make an 
impression on the audience, who are largely 
unaware of their breathtaking live show and such 
stunning singles as Highly Evolved and Get Free, 
which compress 40-years of primal rock ‘n’ roll 
greatness - from The Kinks to Nirvana and beyond 
- into less than two minutes apiece. The job at 
hand is to prime the crowd of a thousand or so for 
their debut album, the astonishingly inventive 
Highly Evolved, and a full North American tour 
later in the summer. Understandably, precociously 
talented songwriter, singer and guitarist Craig 
Nicholls, affable but intense bassist Patrick 
Matthews, cheery acoustic strummer Ryan Griffiths 
and friendly, recently-recruited drummer Hamish 
Rosser are visibly nervous while applying sun 
block and swigging cold soft drinks. 


In the UK, The Vines’ rapid emergence from the 
suburbs of Sydney to major label status (Capitol 
in the US, Heavenly / EMI over here) is slightly 
more widely known tale. Some parts of the story 
are indisputable: Craig and Patrick are now 24, 
met while working at McDonalds when they were 
15-years-old and spent years recording on a four- 
track with former drummer David Oliffe, before a 
tumultuous 12-month period saw them play a 
handful of gigs around Sydney, do a major support 
tour across Auz, gain management, issue a low- 
key indie single, get snapped-up by a major label 
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and, starting last July, find themselves recording 
their first album at L.A.’s Sunset Sound studio with 
Foo Fighters and Beck producer Rob Schnapf. 
However, The Vines’ brain-bendingly short and so 
far stratospheric rise has also seen Oliffe return 
to Australia under a cloud, after a rumoured 
breakdown, calling Schnapf “the biggest c*** there 
is’, and Craig suffer panic attacks (such as when 
he reportedly barricaded himself in his room until 
he could go back into the studio) plus there’s been 
talk of teenage suicide attempts, junk food 
addictions and other obsessional behaviour. All of 
which, I’m sure you'll agree, is quite a lot to pack 
into such a small timeframe. Nonetheless, Craig 
Nicholls’ talent has cut through the lot like a 
switchblade through concrete. Contrary to popular 
belief, he’s a very determined and totally sane 
man. 


An introduction by veteran KROQ DJ Rodney 
Bingenheimer (a onetime stand-in for The 
Monkees’ Davy Jones), “All the way from Australia 
and they’re really gonna party you out!”, and The 
Vines hit the Weenie Roast’s sweltering stage, 
with Craig clad all in black, sporting shades, 
chopping-out power chords on his Fender and 
issuing a curt “Thank you.” The crowd really don’t 
expect what happens next. 


a 
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Hopped-up by the pre-gig delivery of fresh listening 
material, in the shape of Muse’s live album, 
Hullaballoo, Craig screams his way (“Well, I’m 
fuckin around!”) into the propulsive stomp of 
‘Outtathaway!’ with the fury of a banshee, his self- 
cut mop of blonde hair flying in all directions as 
he strafes the crowd with feedback-strewn shards 
of guitar, performing leaps and kicks that The 
Who's Pete Townshend could only dream of. Ryan 
shuffles on for a ragged-but-rite swoon through 
the harmony-drenched, narcoleptic Autumn Shade, 
which finds Craig nonchalantly smoking a fag while 
turning the air electric blue with out-of-control, 
Matt Bellamy-meets-Beach Boys vocal gymnastics, 
always pulling back before ear-thrashing atonality 
sets in. Then they power straight into Highly 
Evolved. The crowd are now in the palms of The 
Vines’ hands and go positively bananas during a 
searing take on OutKast’s Ms Jackson, which 
turns it into a slice of proto punk angst, then it’s 
onto a righteous blast through Get Free and 1969. 
An incandescent Ain’t No Room, a song which 
exudes such urban menace that it makes The 
Strokes sound like they’re playing with mudpies, 
finishes-up the set, with Craig swinging his guitar 
around his head through a wall of feedback, again 
muttering “Thank you” before flicking his plectrum 
into the audience and exiting stage right. The 


Vines have just made the rest of the day’s acts 
sound entirely redundant, something the ecstatic 
audience seem well aware of. So far, so great. 


We'd been warned that Craig didn’t want to talk 
about certain subjects, notably the departure of 
David Oliffe, so badly had previous journalistic 
inquisitions upset him, and would most likely only 
be happy to be interviewed for around a quarter 
of an hour. Understandably, he appeared to be 
more than a little tired and wary, initially staring 
straight ahead and answering questions in a 
monotone rush. However, once we started talking 
about Craig’s main interests in life, namely 
songwriting, recording and the power of music, 
he quickly transformed into a friendly, incredibly 
acerbic bloke who’s clearly finding the demands 
of his new career, especially dealing with the media 
and touring, more than a bit of a strain. As, | 
suspect, would we all. However, he did laugh a 
lot during the hour and a half we spent talking. 


Craig’s dad was in a 60’s garage band called The 
Vynes and taught him the basics on guitar when 
he was in his early teens, which he enjoyed - “It 
was fun, just having this sound coming out of these 
six little strings.” Still, even though he “used to 
listen to music when | was skateboarding,” it never 
really made much of an impression. “I thought it 
was such a lame thing,” Craig explains, as if he 
finds it difficult to believe. 

However, when he “was in tenth grade,” the 
combination of Nirvana’s Nevermind (“It was just, 
like, the best music I’d ever heard”), his dad’s 
Beatles albums (“They had this drive, were talented 
and just wanted to keep doing things — being the 
people who they were, instead of what others 
wanted them to be”), Aussie garage popsters You 
Am | (“I just loved them*) and The Kinks turned 
his head right around. 


“I connected with the fact that music could be 
created by an individual or a group of people and 
it was so inspiring,” Craig explains, looking me in 
the eye for the first time, “The songwriting, that 
really blew my mind. Then | started writing my 
own songs and thought ‘Wow, it’s unlimited, you 
can create anything you want!’” 


Did this creative drive come from wanting 
something just for yourself, when you didn’t fit in 
as a teenager? “Yeah, | didn’t like school, it was 


just too much information. As soon as | got into 
music, a lot of things made sense and it just felt 
really good, y'know?” Craig soon cast aside his 
one interest at school (“I’m also influenced by 
Salvador Dali. | did graphic art and then fine art, 
which was totally free, but with music | can have 
more of these [laughs] crazy ideas!”), concentrating 
on songwriting and recording. “The year before 
we made the album, | was on such a roll,” he 
recalls, “Not including the album, I’d say I’ve got 
around 40 songs and demos for around 30 of 
them.” 


Unsurprisingly, Craig’s favourite pastimes have 
recently caused him a few problems, as The Vines 
are now stuck into a heavy-duty touring schedule. 
“Now, it’d be too much work to go in and record, 
say, another 15 songs which we thought were 
really good,” Craig concedes, reasoning, “Being 
on stage is fun but it can only mean so much — 
it’s great and then it’s over. | feel at home in the 
studio. That’s what the band has always been 


about — moving forward and progressing, producing 
good art.” 


Coming out of most musician’s mouths, statements 
like “| wanna be an artist, not a rock star” would 
sound like the biggest cliché imaginable. But 
Craig’s background (he even designed the cover 
of the album “in one day”) makes his explanation 
that “I just want to be free to create stuff which 
keeps my mind occupied. See, it’s the drive which 
is as important as the actual lyrics and the sound. 
| want people to be able to see it as much as 
possible,” appear totally logical, even normal. Craig 
then adds, “At the same time, like most people, 
there’s a part of me which goes ‘fuck, | don’t wanna 
do that, | wanna sleep’,” aware that he’s coming 
over as, well, a little intense. 


The alobum’s up there with the best debuts of all 
time, for verve, spirit and musical alchemy. Its 
dozen tracks flow effortlessly from the sucker 
punch opening duo of the manic Highly Evolved 
and the gorgeous, swooning Autumn Shade, to 
the wigged-out, lysergic guitar-filled finale of 1969. 
Like all truly great aloums, it reminds you of all 
your favourites and adds a huge amount of 
individuality to the mix. Guitar-based debut of the 
year, no contest. 

Does Craig think people will have a problem with 
the fact that the album features balls-out rockers 
and ballads? | mean, Led Zeppelin’s LP’s always 
did! “Well, | don’t really think about it too much,” 
he answers, “I'll let the songwriting dictate the kind 
of vibe or style of music. There’s hard rock ‘n’ roll 
and really punky stuff but we listen to The Beach 
Boys as well. | hope that people can just open 
their minds. We just feel that it’s possible to try 
anything. | never really think about an audience 
when I’m writing, as we haven't really had one 
until now.” 


Some of your lyrics are pretty negative, Get Free’s 
“she never loved me, how could anyone?” springs 
to mind. “There’s truth and fairytale in there,” Craig 
explains, “Like with Nirvana, people focus too 
much on that, there was more to Kurt’s life than 
pain. It’s not a negative release, it feels good. It’s 
half abstract, half fictional - like painting a picture. 
| was influenced by Ray Davies a lot.” 


Moving from Sydney’s suburbs to L.A. is a big 
step for someone who’d never been on a plane 
until last year but Craig’s pragmatic about it: “We're 
only staying here because of the band, and it’s 
near Capitol It’s just my temporary home. [Laughs] 


| like the weather, the good food and the skating. 
| don’t get any songwriting inspiration from travel.” 
So, in general, how’s he coping? “I’m trying to 
deal with it the best | can. At the moment, we just 
try to chill out, take it easy, play and let people 
know about this album. It freaks me out a bit but 
| wanna make music. | figure | can do it for another 
year and then I'll go on a health kick. I’m feeling 
positive.” 


Grinning like a Cheshire cat, he then tells me 
about “skating the other night”, recalling, “I was 
on the bus and just got out, in the parking lot,” 
only just remembering that this is one of those 
accursed interviews and he’s got an album to plug. 
“I’m really proud of the first one,” Craig states, 
seriously, but is unable to stop himself from blurting, 
“With the next album, | want to have, like, some 
high production and then some really lo-fi stuff 
and mix it up. It’s already there,” before going on 
to talk about his love for Stone Temple Pilots, 
N*E*R*D, Swervedriver, Black Rebel Motorcycle 
Club and wanting to work with Uber-producer Nigel 
Godrich. “We've got definite ideas,” he reveals 
and smiles, before picking-up his skateboard and 
heading out into the Californian sunshine. 


End of Part Deux. 


There'll probably be a scan of the K! article 
hereabouts (p21), to compare the above with, if 
you should so wish. | got the boot from the mag 
the day the article hit the newsstands — a curt 
“basically, you’re not a features writer” was the 
assessment. Who knows, they may be right. | 
went on to write for The Face, where | was the 
guy who discovered that Levi’s were using the 
MC5’s logo without permission, told the band, and 
then wrote an article asking why they needed the 
reputation of a band which had split up 30-years 
previously, to flog their over priced wares. Needless 
to say, it was rewritten as basically ‘the MC5 sell- 
out’, and | was gutted. My parting shot to that 
bunch of un-principled, preening tossers was an 
article entitled “J Mascis Is A Pig-Fucker’, which 
they declined to print. | wonder why? 
My final paid music journo jag was with the short- 
lived, but initially great X-Ray, which | had a lotta 
fun writing for, but left over a disagreement with 
the replacement reviews editor, when my review 
of The Pictures’ fine’n’dandy “Something You Don’t 


Know” 45 dared to suggest that Mr David Lane 
and co. “made even The Strokes sound old.” You 
see, no fuckin’ class, these metrosexual muppets 


Looking at the above article, with the benefit of 
hindsight, and several million written words further 
down the line — in emails, web postings, unpaid 
music writing, gig listings, TV reviews (yup, ‘fraid 
so), and other scurf — it’s a pretty underwhelmingly- 
written piece. But them’s the breaks. 
| think the most important thing is to do what’s 
right, though, don’t you? And that’s probably all 
there’s left to say on the matter ... But I’m glad 
that | still love music, happy to hear that Craig’s 
got the third Vines album in the can, and am 
looking forward to my band rehearsing on Friday 
night, cos I’ve gotta coupla new tunes. Well, what 
else am | gonna do, sit in front of the TV? 


Be good to your peoples, and don’t buy mainstream 
music magazines, as it only encourages people 
with far too much self-interest to keep on telling 
you what you should consume (like good little 
drones). 

Talk to people, and share some good shit between 
y’all, cos there’s still loads of it about. We live in 
a time of musical abundance, so drink deeply 
when the feeling’s right, and pass the cup. That’s 
what it’s all about ... 


Joss Hutton 


FREAK POWER 


The Vines have already taken the UK by 
storm. Now it’s America’s turn. Can ‘fragile’ 
frontman Craig Nicholls take the pressure? 


Words: Joss Hutton Photos: James Stafford 


THE 10TH annual KROQ Weenie Roast is one of LA's biggest 
and most influential festivals. Held at the Verizon Wireless 
Amphitheater, deep in the heart of Orange County, the Weenie 
Roast is a charity event put together by LA’s most listened to radio 
station. Only a handful of the 10,000 or so tickets can be bought by 
the general public; the rest are given out by the radio station via 
radio call-ins and competitions. 


“Twant to be an artist, not a rock star.” 


The Weenie Roast’s line-up is a barometer of exactly 
who's hot in America at any given moment. This year’s 
line-up features System Of A Down, Papa Roach, Jimmy 
Eat World and The Strokes, among others. Like all shows 
sponsored by radio stations, it’s massively beneficial for 
bands to be seen here: play a radio show, the reasoning 
goes, and that radio station will play your records. 
Coachella — the Californian equivalent of Glastonbury, 
held in the desert just outside LA - might be cooler, but 
the Weenie Roast is an infinitely better career move. 

In a backstage trailer, the four members of The Vines 
- vocalist/guitarist Craig Nicholls, bassist Patrick 
Matthews, guitarist Ryan Griffiths and drummer Hamish 
Rosser — are applying sunblock and swigging on cold 
drinks. This is the Australian quartet's most high-profile 
US show to date, and while they’re hardly buckling 
under the pressure, the nerves are starting to show. They 
might be bona fide chart stars in the UK, but over here, 
The Vines have got it all to prove. 


THE RISE and rise of The Vines has, it’s fair to say, been 
spectacular. In the space of eight months, they've 
released three singles — two of which went Top 40 in 
Britain — and one widely acclaimed album. Like The 
Strokes and The White Stripes before them, the buzz 
surrounding the band has been deafening. 

But it hasn‘t come without a price. Craig Nicholls has 
found life in the media’s spotlight at best uncomfort- 
able, at worst unbearable. Recent stories have portrayed 
him as a fragile, ***ked-up waif prone to panic attacks 
and bouts of depression; a tortured artist in the classic 
Cobain mould (not uncoincidentally, a huge hero of 
Nicholls’). 

The net result of this is that a wall has been thrown 
up around The Vines. Before we meet them today, we're 
informed by management that Nicholls had been so 
upset by previous journalistic inquisitions that certain 
subjects (panic attacks, the rancorous departure of the 
band’s original drummer, Dave Olliffe) were off limits, 
and that he’d only want to talk for 15 minutes or so. 

Sitting on a bench in The Vines’ trailer, Craig Nicholls 
certainly looks tired and wary. Initially, the tousle-haired 


22-year-old isn’t the easiest or most comfortable intervie- 


wee; he avoids direct eye contact by staring straight 
ahead, and he answers questions in a monotone rush. 
But steer Nicholls onto less personal subject matters — 
namely songwriting, recording and the power of music, 
the three things he says are the main interests in his life 
-— and the wariness begins to melt. He raves about Stone 
Temple Pilots, Black Rebel Motorcycle Club, hip-hop crew 
N*E*R*D and ‘90s drone-rockers Swervedriver, and how 
he wants to work with Radiohead producer Nigel 
Godrich. He'll enthuse about skateboarding (a major 
love) and The Kinks (another major love) and how he 


prefers recording to playing live. 

“Being onstage is fun, but it can only mean so much,” 
he shrugs. “It’s great and then it’s over. | feel at home in 
the studio. That’s what the band has always been about 
— moving forward and progressing. Producing good art.” 


CRAIG NICHOLLS first began “producing good art” at 
the age of 15, when he met Patrick Matthews while 
both were working at McDonald's in Sydney. Recruiting 
school friend Dave Olliffe to play drums, the trio began 
laying down a string of lo-fi tunes on a four-track tape 
recorder. Olliffe named the band Risky Kash, after an 
Indian retreat visited by The Beatles (together with 
Nirvana, one of Nicholls’ two main influences). 

Nicholls had already been playing the guitar for a few 
years. His father was a member of ’60s garage band The 
Vynes, and he’d taught his son how to play the guitar in 
his early teens, but music in general never made much of 
an impression. It took the combination of Nirvana’s 
‘Nevermind’ and his dad's old Beatles albums to convince 
Nicholls that a career in music was worth pursuing. 

“| connected with the fact that music could be 
created by an individual or a group of people and it was 
so inspiring,” Craig explains. “Then | started writing my 
own songs and thought, ‘Wow, it’s unlimited, you can 
create anything you want!’.” 

Unsurprisingly, education took a back seat to music. 
Aside from art, Nicholls found school a waste of time. 

“| didn't like it,” he smiles. “It was just too much 
information. | did graphic art and fine art, which was 
totally free, but with music | can have more of these 
crazy ideas. As soon as | got into music, a lot of things 
made sense.” 


THOSE “CRAZY ideas” have stood The Vines in good 
stead. In July 2001, Nicholls, Matthews and Olliffe 
decamped to LA to record their debut album. Nicholls 
estimates that he had written 40 songs in the 12 months 
prior to the move. 

It was while they were in LA that things slowly began 
to unravel. Olliffe was struggling with the recording 
process — rumours have suggested that he would vomit 
with nerves before laying down his drum tracks and stub 
cigarettes out on his arms. Eventually, he left the band 
and returned to Australia (although he recently posted a 
message on the band’s website stating that he would 
soon rejoin the band, a claim their management 
vehemently deny). 

Twelve months later, that debut album - titled, like 
their breakthrough single, ‘Highly Evolved’ — is ready and 
raring to go. An effortless mix of manic garage-rock 
(‘Get Free’, ‘Ain’t No Room’, the title-track) and the mel- 
low, dreamy balladry (of which the gorgeous, swooning 
‘Autumn Shade’ is the pick of the bunch), it’s one of the 


Craig Nicholls 


best debut albums of recent years. Like all truly great 
records, it echoes a handful of classic bands without ever 
replicating them. 

“We listen to hard rock ‘n’ roll and really punky stuff, 
but we also listen to The Beach Boys,” says Nicholls of 
the band’s multi-faceted sound. “| think it’s possible to 
try anything. | never really think about an audience 
when I’m writing, cos we haven't had one until now. | 
hope that people can just open their minds.” 

But there's darkness in there too. ‘She never loved 
me, how could anyone?’ rasps Nicholls on ‘Get Free’. Do 
you thrive on negativity? 

"There's truth and there’s fairytale in there,” he 
explains. “But people focus too much on that negative 
side. Like with Nirvana, there was more to Kurt's life 
than pain. It’s not a negative release, it feels good. It’s 
half abstract, half fictional. It's like painting a picture.” 


CRAIG NICHOLLS isn’t interested in fame or fortune. 
When he says “I! want to be an artist, not a rock star”, 
you can’t help but believe him. 

“| just want to be free to create stuff which keeps my 
mind occupied. See, it’s the drive that’s as important as 
the actual sound or the lyrics. At the same time, like 
most people, there's a part of me which goes, ‘F**k, | 
just want to sleep’.” 

These days, Nicholls lives with his girlfriend in LA. 
Moving from the suburbs of Sydney is a big move, espe- 
cially for Nicholls, who hadn‘t even been on a plane until 
last year. Still, he’s being surprisingly pragmatic about it. 

“It’s just my temporary home,” he laughs, before 
getting ready to take the stage. “| like the weather, the 
good food and the skating.” 

Today, at least, LA likes The Vines. After an 
introduction by legendary DJ Rodney Bingenheimer - 
“All the way from Australia, they're really gonna party 
you out!” yelps the diminutive compére - the foursome 
hit the stage like a cannonball. 

Nicholls screams into ‘Outtathaway!’ with the fury of 
a banshee. If he’s not leaping in the air, legs akimbo, he's 
rolling on his back, letting loose with sharp shards of 
feedback-strewn noise. 

After the show, the frontman looks exhausted but 
happy. Rock ‘n’ roll’s newest poster boy knows the 
pressures that come with the music business, and he’s 
trying to deal with it the best he can. 

“At the moment, we're just trying to chill out, take it 
easy, play and let people know about the album,” he 
shrugs. “It freaks me out a bit, but | wanna make music. 
| figure | can do it for another year, and then I'll go ona 
health kick. I'm feeling positive.”® 


THE VINES’ debut album, ‘Highly Evolved’, is out now on 
Heavenly/EmI. 


The Joss Hutton article as it finally appeared in ‘Kerrang’ 
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"Nicholls has regained his 
muse in spectacular form" 


The Guardian 4/5 


"Arguably their best aloum 
et. Let the comeback 
egin..." 


"Surpasses anythin 
they've recorded to date" 


"Return to the kind of 
form that saw them 
compared to Nirvana." 


"They re back with their 
best, boldest aloum to 
date. 
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‘Vision Valley’ is the best album 
The Vines have ever recorded and 
we explain why. 


‘Vision Valley’ 
A DTI album review 


fter Craig was charged with assaulting a photographer at the 
2004 Annandale gig, most had blown off the Vines as a band 
that just couldn't handle success. Now the boys have come back 
with a vengeance and ‘Vision Valley’ is proof that the Vines are 
more than just media hype. 

When fans heard The Vines were putting out a third release, they 
unanimously prayed it would be an album where the band would go back to their 
roots (no pun intended) to recreate the sound that made them a band to watch. 
Fans wanted the Vines to recapture that raw sound their early demos conveyed. 
‘Winning Days’, although a good album, seemed 
overdone with fancy overlays and too many bells 
and whistles. The consensus was Winning Days 
could have been a great album had the band not 
gone over the top with studio production. 


Then in November 2005 a leak was made available 
on a blog site. The track was an unfinished version 
of ‘Don’t Listen to the Radio’. Fans pricked up 
their ears as they listened to this brand new track 
' j ™ and wondered if this was the direction The Vines 
- were going in. Sixties pop? Dance rock? It was still 
uncertain. Eventually the blog site was forced to 
take the track down but finally in March 2006 the 
i, _ finalized track was made available as a stream and 
fans, new and old, bopped along to the poppy tune. 
The NME described Don’t Listen... as “garage 
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rock's equivalent of an acid bath.” While the 
chorus is jagged and forceful, the song is more 
pop like ‘Ride’ than punk like ‘F.T.W.’ Still, the 
boys had more in-store for their devoted followers 
and fans had no idea what was coming next. 


The next available stream was ‘Gross Out’, a 
song that assaults you for 1:18 seconds...and 
you love every moment of it. It holds you over 
its snarling head and tosses you right into the 
savage mosh pit. Fans were speechless...which 
was good! The Vines had delivered as promised, 
going back to a lo-fi, raw sound and the fans 
were ever so grateful. 


When the album cover was revealed, the 
minimalist white art on a solid black background 
suggested this album would be like no other 
Vines album. Gone were the pretty green gardens 
and colorful, psychedelic illustrations. This album 
was just black and as Spinal Tap’s Nigel Tufnel 


said, “It's like, how much more black could this 
be? And the answer is none. None more black.” 
Hamish Rosser said, "A lot of the songs are 
coming from a pretty dark place," but Craig 
Nicholls reassures all that "it's kinda dark, but 
with some color in it as well." 


Of course Craig continues to amaze us with his 
versatile talent and Vision Valley runs the gamut 
in typical Vines fashion from pop to Sixties rock 
n’ roll to punk anthem chaos to country twang 
to psychedelic space rock. It brings us back to 
the ‘Highly Evolved’ days when all the tracks 
blended in so well, yet were so diverse. 


The first track off the aloum is ‘Anysound’ which 
begins with a heavy guitar riff and handclaps. 
Craig screams the lyrics, “I am a vine, all twisted 
and frayed” which clarifies what he has been 
through the last couple of years after being 
diagnosed with Aspergers Syndrome, a mild 
form of autism that affects 
how a person 
communicates and relates 
with others. Being court- 
ordered by a judge to seek 
therapy was a real dose 
of reality for Craig but 
luckily for us, he decided 
to vent his feelings in his 
music. Craig shouts, “kill 
me, I’m dead,” but clearly 
the music is very much 
alive. Craig also 
contributes the bass riff on 
this track. 


Next up is ‘Nothin’s 
Comin’. Its opening 
steady beat leads you 
right into a frenzy of manic 
guitar strums. The track 
goes back and forth like 
a bipolar patient in a 
therapy session and 
you're not sure whether to 
dance to the music or 
break bottles over your 
head. Either way it’s all 


good. Andy Kent’s (You Am I) experienced bass 
playing is very apparent on this track and really 
adds an extra something special to the overall 
album. 


From there we go right into the Sixties-like 
‘Candy Daze’, complete with retro-sounding 
organ. It’s a grower but not the strongest track 
on the album. Then the album leaves the rock 
party and goes melodic with ‘Vision Valley’, 
one of the best Vines tracks ever in my opinion. 
Reminiscent of softer tunes ‘Autumn Shade’ and 
‘Homesick,’ only this time The Vines add real 
strings to create a deeper, more orchestral feel. 
The band really wanted to work with real strings 
for some time now and, thanks to producer 
Wayne Connolly (You Am |/Dallas Crane), they 
finally got their chance. All hail Wayne Connolly!! 


Then after ‘Don’t Listen to the Radio’ and ‘Gross 
Out’, the Vines go country rock with their twangy 
ballad, ‘Take Me Back’. Picture this...Craig on 
a ranch, chewing on a wheat stem and wearing 
chaps and a ten gallon hat. No? Oh come on! 
Well it’s a funny visual so why not? Do it as you 
sing along whilst tapping your cowboy boot. 


Then onto ‘Going Gone’, a Vines song the band 
had previewed during their Winning Days tour. 
Again Connolly adds strings making the song 
sound lusher and more vibrant than ever before. 
It’s still rumored the song was written about late 
R&B artist Aaliyah who’s life was cut short by a 
plane crash at age 22, but who cares? Some 
girl named Anna will now hold onto the dream 
that this track is her song. Aaliyah who? 


‘F*k Yeh’, the ninth track on the album, is an 
angry tune as Craig sneers, “People are full of 
hurl and so are all their friends.” One wonders 
who this song was written for. Some have their 
suspicions but whomever Craig is speaking to, 
whether it’s his baby or his girl, it doesn’t seem 
like Craig has much hope here. “You'll never 
rule the earth,” says Craig but he also admits; 
“Now she don’t care.” There’s some great Hamish 
Rosser percussion on this track. What follows 
is ‘Futuretarded’ (pronounced Future-tarded), 
a tribal sounding track with some improvised 


lyrics (not found on the album insert). “So what?!” 
Craig screams closing the track. This song almost 
didn’t make the album. Thank God it was 
reconsidered. 


‘Dope Train’ has an excellent guitar riff anda 
chorus of dreamlike “ahhhs.” Craig’s lyrics really 
come through showing adversity but it works. 
Of course singing about nature’s elements like 
the sun and the rain is nice but | am glad Craig 
is finally reaching deep inside and spewing forth 
his inner beast. Sometimes we need a little 
darkness to appreciate the light. This track fuses 
right into ‘Atmos’, a trippy song that starts out 
fast with Craig conveying his love for 
someone...or something, and then slows down 
and becomes trancelike, taking you on a flight, 
an atmospheric journey per say. You float faraway 
into a stream of “oooh’s and “ahhh’s and land 
right on ‘Spaceship’, the over six minute epic 
that is by far the most memorable track on the 
album. The guitar solo is brilliant and although 
longer than a standard song, it doesn’t leave 
you feeling worn-out. If anything, this track leaves 
you wanting more. 


Vision Valley is the first aloum Craig has really 
shown more life-experience in his lyrics than 
ever before. He has gone through lots and he 
conveys this throughout. Vision Valley comes in 
like a lion but closes like a lamb and it’s a good 
balance. The band has weathered the storm and 
although only three members made it through 
(Patrick Matthews jumped ship last year to join 
Youth Group), the band has emerged victorious. 
The album is a hellish yet triumphant passage 
of self-discovery and mental growth. This is truly 
the band’s best album yet. 


Yes, The Vines are back!! 


9/10 
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CVIEWS 


what the fans have to say... 


We recently invited some Vines fans to a Vision Valley listening party to see what they thought of 


the new album. Here’s what the fans had to say... 


With the first line “I am a Vine all twisted and frayed.” Anysound, the opening track 
of Vision Valley, sets the mood of the aloum. A combination of a punk attitude with 
a catchy pop beat defines the 1 minute 55 second long song. 

The guitars switch off between simple chord progressions and muted staccato chords 
along with a steady 60's pop drumbeat and hand claps giving it a mesmerizing driving 
rock feeling. The vocals are harsh and direct, a mix between singing and yelling, 
each line in the verses ending with a drawn sarcastic sneer. 

The lyrics are dark and personal, yet a lot deeper than the common petty themes 
found in a multitude of modern popular songs. 

Every aspect of this tune catches the attention of the listener. From the first chord it 
draws you in and refuses let go for the next 2 minutes. Not that you'd really want it 
to let you go in the first place. 


Elizabeth Pantelis 


Chugging powerchords lead off the track, with Craig's vocals hovering above in a way 
that's not actually screaming but void and desolate. 

Instead of the angsty yell, or the rich stoned balladish voice we're left with more tense 
high delivery. This fits right in with the lyrics, conveying a lost sense of mind "Tell where 
I’m going to/got nothing | wanna lose/round and round and back again/Grin upon my 
fuckin head". But before you get a chance to soak in the bleakness, the heavy guitar 
of the chorus comes in with Craig wailing "nothing's coming" over the top, not quite 
defiantly but definately not at ease. 

The second verse is one of my favourites on the aloum, not because of any depth or 
profoundness but because of the genuinely fed up feel.. not angsty, but sick of all the 
shit, " Fallin’ in or outta space/So sick of our human race/All for one ain’t nothing 
real/Tell you how | fuckin feel". However, despite what this description might lead 
someone to believe.. the song is one of the most immediate and catchy on the album, 
and packs a definate punch. 

The song climaxes with Craig switching the chorus melody, before finishing abruptly 
and sharp. Allin all, one of my favourites on the aloum 


Stevie Elliot 


One of the most unashamedly pop songs on the album, but in a 
style reminiscent of some of The Beatles more upbeat pop numbers. 
Now, don't ask me what he means by "candy daze are here to stay 
forever", as the lyrics seem to be on the more nonsense side of 
things... However, it almost seems like this was always meant to 
be the case. While some songs on the album hit you like a punch 
in the face, this is one of those that brings a smile to it. Craig's 
voice is free sounding and relaxed, and the frolics by peacefully. 
It provides a great segway into the sweeping strings of the title 
track, and although Candy Daze may not be a standout for many 
it acts as a nice little sidetrail and the album would miss it had it 
gone. 


Stevie Elliot 


This beautiful track is one of the stand-outs on the album. It's got 
one of those yearning melodies that Craig Nicholls does so well, yet 
it's notable for not actually having a “proper” chorus. The simple verse 
melody repeats itself four times then drifts into a wordless chorus of 
“Ahh ahh ahhh, oooh oooh oooh,” extended the second time with a 
few “yeahs.” Nicholls sounds completely at ease here and the 
instrumentation and production really enhance the blissed-out, head 
in the clouds vibe the song is going for. There's a lot going on, but 
it never sounds cluttered, allowing the song to float out of the speakers. 
Simple strings go up against the gently strtummed acoustic guitar, 
but never threaten to overwhelm it, while a few delayed electric 
chords enhance the chorus still leaving room for Craig's layered 
vocals. It would have been easy to stretch this out to “epic” length, 
but they wisely keep it under three minutes, not allowing it to slow 
down the momentum of the record. 


Tom Coyle 
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visonvaley ® 


reviews 


what the fans have to say... 


Don't Listen To The Radio: 


Don't Listen To The Radio is, if not, one of the greatest Vines songs to date. 
When | first listened to this song and | heard the opening riff which was riddled 
with distortion and overdrive, it sort of threw me off guard and made me wonder 
if this really was a Nicholls’ production. But as soon as the verse and those 
beautiful melodies kicked in, | instantly knew that it had been stamped with 
The Vines’ trademark. As for the song itself, the verses sound quiet and melodic 
but still have that edge The Vines always manage to bring to their music. Then 
the chorus comes into play and it literally blows you away as you're left stunned 
by what you've just heard. It hits you hard and fast and lifts your spirit, no 
matter how low you are. This track is bound to be dance floor filler in the near 
future. 


Dan Anderson 


Gross Out: 


Screaming from your stereo, this 77 beast of raw sound assaults your ears 
and has you begging for more. Short, sharp and in your face, Gross Out 
features driving guitar riffs interspersed with psychedelic moments of relative 
calm. Craig Nicholls likes his harmonies and puts them to good use in between 
his throat splitting yelling frenzies. Ending as abruptly as it started in a cacophony 
of wild howling, Gross Out is Craig at his most angry and The Vines at their 
best. 


Alison Crawford 


Take Me Back: 


When | first listened to the vines, the main thing that stuck out to me was the 
amazing variation in songs, with the incorporation of different genres and 
sounds. Not just any band can pull that off, but the vines do so brilliantly, 
exhibiting Craig’s amazing songwriting talent. “Take Me Back” showcases yet 
a new sound for the vines. With twangy guitars, and an easy, flowing melody, 
this song has all the elements of country pop rock. Craig’s vocals are very 
pure and harmonic on this track, with just the right amount of layering. The 
tune is bright, yet the lyrics have a nostalgic longing feel to them, that is almost 
a bit cloudy. The last lines, however, offer a glimmer of hope, strength, and 
determination. Craig sings “Well the road is long / But | know | can survive / 
Been away so long / Anyway | saw what | could find.” This song is indeed 
another Vines gem. 


Madeline Olson 


Going Gone: 


Going Gone is the one track on Vision Valley longtime Vines fans will recognize. 
The band introduced the song to audiences during 2004’s Winning Days tour, 
and those who witnessed it performed live or later watched video footage of 
the song begged to see a proper studio recording. Well, their wish has come 
true. The proper recording adds piano and a real string orchestra to the acoustic 
guitar, and Craig’s restrained vocals are backed with layered harmonies that 
compliment rather than overwhelm the melody. In typical Craig fashion, the 
song sounds at once sad and forlorn--“Anna made the world turn blue...with 
nothing but her life to lose,” until the chorus kicks in with his voice soaring, 
“Into the world I’m going...out of the world gone” which comes across as an 
uplifting release. In another producer’s hands, Going Gone risked being drained 
of real emotion and weighted down with studio wizardry, but Wayne Connolly 
keeps the vocals and musical arrangement in check with an emotional immediacy 
that makes this one of the Vines’ most beautiful recorded ballads. 


Jennifer Garrett 


Fuck Yeh: 


If The Vines’ two main musical aspects are short, explosive rock tunes on one 
hand and harmonious ballads on the other, then here we definitely have a 
splendid representative of the first category. Starting right off with the in-yer- 
face chorus, which is likely to make you want to dance to it, this song isn’t 
going to give you a second of peace. Debunking human relations in just a few 
simple lines, Fuck Yeh is yet another fine example of Craig’s exceptional 
capability to combine great and catchy pop with heavy, rockin’ guitars that 
leaves you with an appetite for more and more. 


Costas Koliopoulos 


Futuretarded: 


Futuretarded (pronounce Future-tarded) starts with a great opening line “I don’t 
know how the future started...We might as well all be retarded.” It’s a track 
with a steady beat and futuristic, yet you feel a tribal familiarity. The song 
contains a bit of spoken word as well and some Craig “off the cuff’ screaming 
lyrics. It’s catchy yet heavy, rhythmic yet chaotic. It would be great to see this 
track performed live. 


Rick Stevenson 


Dope Train: 


One of the pacier songs on the Vines’ new opus, you could mistake Dope Train 
for a “Holy Bible” era Manic Street Preacher track. I'm sure James Dean 
Bradfield would be proud with what Craig and the boys have achieved here, 
sonically anyway. The song begins fast and furiously with Craig's now 
characteristic use of power chords and quickly changes into a quieter but still 
as pacey verse. With a scratchy clean guitar not too dissimilar to Smells Like 
Teen Spirit, the Vines launch into what is undeniably the angriest song on 
Vision Valley, and possibly their angriest song ever. Although the lyrics are 
deliberately cryptic, as usual, it seems Craig is talking about the difficulties and 
unpleasantness of getting through life and how dope can be used to and | 
quote “get you by.” Like so many of the tracks on VV, it is short, effective and 


will rock your socks off in just under the three minute mark. It is also refreshing 
to see Craig tackle new emotions in his songs. The final screaming howls on 
Dope Train are the most harrowing and distraught howls Mr. Nicholls has so 
far produced on tape in my opinion. 


“Eviltown” 


Atmos: 


Perhaps even spacier than Spaceship, the 110 second Atmos is a tale of two 
very different songs. The first half wastes no time in plunging into a fast pace, 
guitar driven verse while electronic whirring is present in the background keeping 
it all trippy. The much more subdued second half of the song lowers the 
adrenaline levels and pulls the plug on the distortion while keeping with the 
psychedlic mood. Reminiscent of part of Radiohead's Paranoid Android, multiple 
layers of “ooooh” and “ahhhhh” vocals flow in a melodic waterfall, a complete 
opposite of the first half of the song. A nice precursor to Spaceship, Atmos is 
a sonic step forward for The Vines while they still stay true to the signature 
sounds that made them so appealing in the first place. We shall be very lucky 
if the band keeps with this style in future releases. 


Andrew Lavalle 
Spaceship: 


Sounding very typical of Craig in the beginning with his spaced out vocals and 
layering, noticeably there is a new feeling that gives simplistic lyrics like "get 
me out of here" a haunting aura. Mixed in with the usual “la la la’-ing, the words 
are still in its own way poignant and, in a sense, existentialist. There is an 
interesting choice of instruments, favoring acoustic over electric, flutes, and 
literally "spaceship" noises. When the song seems to tire and dwindle, there 
is an overpowering transition into a solo that is reminiscent of both Airbag and 
Lucky by Radiohead, songs with similar escapist themes. The solo floats in 
and out of the foreground, yet is still intense enough for one not to tire of its 
length; over a third of the six minute song. With intermittent drum parts that 
keep the flow steady and a heavy exploration of guitar effects, this is a powerful 
and complex closing track. 


Cassie Callais 
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Exclusive DTI snaps taken on set during the 
recording of the DLTTR video.. 


Photos by: Jacqui Innes 
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Recording the video for single 2 The Vines attempt their own version of Jacko’s 
Don't Listen To The Radio a ‘Smooth Criminal’ magic lean forward. 
) eae “Andy are you okay?” 


‘Vision Valley’ promo shot 
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GROSSOUTPROMOS 


Gross Out 7” Vinyl Promo 
Heavenly Recordings/EMI 
UK 


Gross Out CD 
Single Promo 
Heavenly THE 
Recordings/EMI GROSS OUT 
UK 
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RED AND BLACK STRIPED 
LONGSLEEVE SHIRT 


size Small, approx 1402 in weight. 
Last seen around the time of Winning Days. 


Graphic and concept by Andrew Lavelle 


Probably frightened and unable to fend for self. 


lf found notify Ryan Griffiths immediately 


